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Resniiriies 


The  English  Language  Arts  10-2  learning  package  consists  of  seven  Student  Module  Booklets  and 
fourteen  Assignment  Booklets. 

In  addition  to  the  course  materials,  you  will  need  the  following  resources,  which  are  available  from 
the  Learning  Resources  Centre: 

• the  textbook  Crossroads  10  (Gage  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  2000) 

• the  textbook  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  (Harcourt  Canada  Ltd.,  1997) 

• the  novel  Dare  by  Marilyn  Halvorson  or  the  novel  Deathwatch  by  Robb  White 

• a dictionary,  such  as  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  or  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary 

You  will  also  need  access  to  one  of  the  following  feature  films.  These  films  are  available  for  rent 
from  most  video  outlets,  or  you  may  be  able  to  borrow  the  films  from  someone  you  know  or  from 
your  local  library.  A brief  description  of  each  film  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  Module  6. 

• The  Lion  King  II:  Simba’s  Pride  (1998)  G 

• Cool  Runnings  (1993)  PC 

• Never  Cry  Wolf  (1983)  PC 

• Pay  It  Forward  (2000)  PC- 13 

• Finding  Forrester  (2000)  PC- 13 

• What’s  Eating  Gilbert  Grape?  (1993)  PC- 13 

Following  is  a list  of  equipment  that  you  will  be  required  to  use.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  the 
availability  of  equipment  with  your  teacher. 

• You  will  need  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  to  view  the  multimedia  programs  that  come  with 
the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  the  computer  have  a word-processing  program,  such  as 
Microsoft®  Word  installed  on  it.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  computer  be  connected  to  the 
Internet. 

• To  listen  to  the  English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio  GDs  that  come  with  the  course  materials, 
you  may  use  a CD  player  or  a computer  with  a CD-ROM. 

• To  view  the  feature  film  of  your  choice,  you  will  need  a television  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player. 

• You  will  need  some  way  to  record  and  send  oral  assignments.  You  may  choose  to  use  an 
audiocassette  recorder  or  a computer  equipped  with  recording  capability. 

Finally,  you  will  need  a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to  answer  questions  from  the  Student 
Module  Booklets  and  a journal  (scribbler  or  key-tab). 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight  terms  that  are  defined  in 
the  Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons  in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to 
discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Use  one  of  the  textbooks. 


Use  one  of  the  course  CDs 


View  television  or  a feature  film, 


Explore  the  Internet, 


Get  together  with  a partner  or  a group. 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any 
of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  everything  that  you  need. 

I You  should  have  a quiet  area  away  from  distractions,  in  which  to  work.  Use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for 
1 yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule,  and  display  it  as  a reminder. 

I Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2 
i involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
I throughout  this  course.  In  the  activities  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter 
[;  instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this 
I work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can 
be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time. 

I If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

I To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
I systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week,  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
! your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2! 
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Encounters  with  Nature 

Humans  have  acknowledged  their  connections  with  nature  since  the  beginning  of  time.  Even  in  today’s 
mechanized  world,  encounters  with  nature  play  an  important  part  in  people’s  lives.  Human  encounters 
with  the  natural  environment  are  as  varied  as  the  humans  themselves.  So,  too,  are  the  texts  that  reflect 
these  encounters. 

In  this  module,  you  will  examine  a variety  of  texts.  The  module  begins  with  an  exploration  of  poetry  of 
the  seasons.  Next,  you  will  experience  a poetic  encounter  with  a shark.  Then  you  will  look  at  oral 
traditions  and  how  different  cultures  have  used  myths  and  legends  to  explain  their  encounters  with 
nature.  Finally,  you  will  look  at  a magazine  article  that  details  a horrifying  attack  by  a grizzly  bear. 
Because  this  is  the  last  module  before  your  final  test,  the  module  concludes  with  a section  dealing  with 
test  questions  and  test-writing  strategies.  When  you  have  completed  the  lessons  in  this  module,  you 
will  have  not  only  encountered  nature,  you  will  also  have  encountered  a diversity  of  texts.  You  will 
have  responded  to  a variety  of  poems,  explored  storytelling,  created  an  original  myth,  examined  a 
magazine  article,  practised  your  oral  language  skills,  and  written  in  your  journal.  You  will  also  have 
learned  some  strategies  to  help  you  write  your  final  test. 
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Diverse  Experiences  and 

What  comes  to  your  mind  when  you  think  of  encounters  with  nature?  Taking  a stroll  through  the  park? 
Getting  caught  in  a blizzard?  Catching  a glimpse  of  a deer  by  the  roadside?  Swatting  mosquitoes  as  you 
pitch  your  tent  in  the  mountains?  Surviving  a tornado?  Perhaps,  it’s  reflecting  on  the  beauty  of  a 
rainbow  or  the  wonder  of  the  changing  seasons. 


If  you  were  to  ask  this  question  of  ten  different  people,  you  would  most  likely  get  ten  very  different 
responses.  Encounters  with  nature  encompass  all  kinds  of  experiences.  These  experiences  may  appear 
memorable  or  they  may  seem  insignificant.  They  may  be  positive  or  negative.  Regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  encounter,  people  like  to  share  their  experiences  with  others,  and  they  do  this  using  a variety  of 
texts.  In  this  section,  you  will  take  part  in  a wide  range  of  human  experiences  with  nature  by 
examining  several  different  texts.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  be  reviewing  and  reinforcing  concepts  from 
earlier  modules. 


Section  1 : Diverse  Experiences  and  Diverse  Texts 
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Lesm1:  Poetic  Encounters  with  Nature 


I like  sprins  the  best  because  it  means 
winter  is  over  and  summer  is  on  its  way. 
Plus,  I live  on  a farm  and  newborn 
lambs  are  arriving.  It's  an  exciting  time! 


Which  season  is  your  favourite? 
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But  spring  means  no  more  hockey  or  skiing 


9 


1.  Think  of  a season  that  you  like  and  brainstorm  words  and  phrases  that  you 
associate  with  it.  Then  use  all  or  some  of  these  words  to  describe  one  moment 
during  this  season,  for  example,  winter’s  first  snowfall  or  the  return  of  the  geese 
in  spring. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  44  in  the  Appendix. 

The  seasons  play  a huge  role  in  the  lives  of  Canadians.  They  can  determine  what, 
where,  when,  and  how  we  do  something.  Probably  everyone  has  a story  about  an 
encounter  with  nature  that  has  to  do  with  a particular  season.  It  may  be  an 
encounter  that  is  fondly  remembered,  or  it  may  be  one  that  is  recalled  with  sadness 
or  fear.  In  this  lesson,  you  will  examine  three  poems  that  express  feelings  about 
seasons. 


You  may  find  it  helpful  to  review 
“Reading  Poetry"  on  pages  30  and  31  in 
Readins  and  Writins  for  Success  before 
you  read  the  poems. 


y 
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Reading  Strategies  for  Poetry 


You  know  from  past  experience  that  poetry  uses  language  in  special  ways  to 
communicate  meaning  to  you,  the  reader.  Because  many  poems  do  not  make  sense 
during  the  first  reading,  it  is  a good  idea  to  read  a piece  at  least  three  times  to 
develop  your  understanding  of  the  poem.  Here  are  some  guides  for  each  reading. 


First  Reading 

• What  is  your  first  reaction? 

• What  is  the  poem  about? 

• How  does  the  poem  make  you  feel? 

• What  images  come  to  mind? 

Second  Reading 

• What  subject  is  explored  in  the  poem? 

• Who  is  the  speaker? 

• What  sounds  and  words  did  you  note?  How  did  they  add  to  the  meaning? 

• What  seems  to  be  the  most  important  phrase  or  line? 

Third  Reading 

• What  is  the  theme  or  intended  meaning  of  the  poem? 

• What  figurative  language  and  literary  devices  are  used? 

• What  effect  does  the  poet’s  style  create? 


Poetry  of  the  Seasons 


Use  the  poetry-reading  strategies  to  read  “Low  Tide  at  St.  Andrews”  on  page  320  of 
Crossroads  10.  Then  listen  to  the  poem  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio 
CD.  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


Does  hearing  the  poem  help  to  develop 
your  understanding  of  the  poem? 


Yes,  I find  that  hearing  a poem  helps 
me  to  "see"  the  images  of  the  poem 
more  clearly.  That's  why  I always  like 
to  read  poems  aloud. 


That's  a good  strategy!^ 


0^ 


Now  read  “A  January  Morning”  and  “Nature”  on  pages  321  and  322  of  Crossroads  10. 
Again,  use  the  poetry-reading  strategies  to  help  you  with  your  reading.  Be  sure  to 
add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


Responding  to  the  Poems 


2.  Do  question  l.a.  on  page  322  of  Crossroads  10. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  44  in  the  Appendix. 

While  all  three  poems  contain  descriptive  imagery  about  seasons,  they  are  written  in 
different  forms.  Two  are  written  in  a more  traditional  form,  using  regular  patterns  of 
rhythm  and  rhyme,  while  one  is  written  in  free  verse,  a free-flowing  style  that 
sounds  like  everyday  speech. 


3.  a.  Which  two  poems  use  regular  rhyme  schemes? 

b.  How  does  the  use  of  rhyme  affect  the  way  you  visualize  the  images  of  the 
poem? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  44  in  the  Appendix. 


A haiku  is  a Japanese  word  picture,  which  usually  describes  some  aspect  of 
nature.  A haiku  poem  is  written  in  a very  specific  way;  usually,  there  are 
three  lines  with  17  syllables:  5 in  the  first  line,  7 in  the  second,  and  5 in  the 
last.  Here  is  an  example  of  a traditional  haiku: 


What  a splendid  day 
No  one  in  all  the  village 
Doing  anything 


It  has  been  said  that  a haiku  is  like  a photo  of 
some  specific  moment  of  nature.  Create  a haiku 
about  a specific  moment  of  nature  that  you  have 
encountered. 
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Visual  Communication 


Visual  representation  is  another  way  that  you  can  encounter  nature.  Examine  the 
two  pictures  that  accompany  “Low  Tide  at  St.  Andrews”  and  “A  January  Morning.” 

4.  Do  you  think  the  pictures  reflect  the  themes  of  the  poems?  Would  you  have 
chosen  different  pictures?  If  so,  what  would  you  have  chosen?  [Think  about 
visual-art  techniques  such  as  dominant  line,  colour,  shape,  and  point  of  view.) 
Write  a paragraph  expressing  your  thoughts  on  these  questions.  Before  you  write 
your  paragraph,  it  may  be  helpful  to  review  “Visual-Art  Techniques”  in  Section  1 
of  Module  6. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  45  in  the  Appendix. 


ir-  at  ■ 

Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  7 A and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  1* 


'The  Shark" 


5.  On  your  own  or  with  a partner  or  small  group,  brainstorm  as  many  associations 
with  the  word  shark  as  you  can.  Then  classify  your  associations  according  to  the 
following  headings:  Facts  About  Sharks  and  Myths  or  Stories  About  Sharks. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  45  in  the  Appendix. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Sharks  have  several  rows  of  teeth,  and  new  teeth  regularly  replace 
the  rows  of  old  teeth.  Over  half  of  shark-attack  injuries,  however, 
are  caused  only  by  the  upper-jaw  teeth.  Sharks  may  also  injure 
victims  by  forcefully  bumping  them. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet  and  would  like  to 
learn  more  about  sharks,  the  following  website  may 
interest  you. 

http://www.sharkfriends.com/index,html 

Most  people  will  never  come  across  a shark,  but  they 
can  experience  such  a meeting  through  literature. 

Read  the  poem  “The  Shark”  on  page  280  of 
Crossroads  10  to  share  one  writer’s  thoughts  on  a 
shark  encounter.  As  you  read,  pause  after  each 
stanza  to  visualize  the  image  that  the  writer  has 
created  through  descriptive  language.  Be  sure  to  add 
any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


Discuss  the  poetic  language  used  in  “The  Shark.”  These  questions  may  help 
you  to  get  started. 

• How  does  the  poet  describe  the  way  the  shark  moves? 

• What  comparisons  does  the  poet  make  in  the  poem? 

• Which  phrases  or  lines  create  the  most  vivid  pictures  in  your  mind? 


Now  that  you’ve  read  the  poem  and  written  about  it,  listen  to  “The  Shark”’  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio  CD. 

6.  a.  Does  the  experience  of  listening  to  the  poem  change  your  impression  of 
“The  Shark”? 


b.  Has  this  second  experience  with  the  poem  caused  you  to  notice  something 
that  you  missed  when  you  read  it? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  45  in  the  Appendix. 


' E.  J.  Pratt,  “The  Shark,”  in  Complete  Poems  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1989).  Reproduced  with 
permission  of  the  publisher. 
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About  the  Author 


maritime:  having 
to  do  with  the  sea 
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E.  J.  Pratt  was  considered  Canada’s  leading  poet  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  Pratt’s 
poetry  often  contained  maritime  themes  that  reflected  his  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  heritage.  Born  in  Newfoundland  in  1882,  Edwin  John  Pratt  grew  up  in  the 
outports  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Although  he  later  moved  to  Toronto,  where 
he  spent  his  entire  working  life  as  a professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Pratt 
never  forgot  the  people  of  Newfoundland.  He  admired  their  courage  and  celebrated 
the  Newfoundland  spirit  in  many  of  his  poems.  E.  J.  Pratt  won  three  Governor 
General’s  Awards  for  his  writing.  He  died  in  1964. 

Descriptive  Lyric 

A lyric  poem  is  a short  poem  that  expresses  the  poet’s  feelings.  “The  Shark”  is  a 
descriptive  lyric,  which  means  the  poet  creates  an  emotional  impact  using  vivid 
description.  Read  the  poem  again.  As  you  read,  consider  the  following  questions: 

• What  emotion  does  the  poet  create? 

• What  descriptive  words  or  literary  devices  does  he  use  to  create  this  feeling? 

• Which  words  or  images  do  you  think  are  the  most  powerful? 

7.  Do  questions  l.a.  to  l.d.  on  page  281  of  Crossroads  10. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  45  in  the  Appendix. 


Although  E.  J.  Pratt  creates  a chilling  image  of  the  shark,  the  poet  never  ^ s 
seems  to  be  in  any  immediate  danger.  Extend  the  poet’s  encounter  with  the  ♦ 
shark  by  writing  another  stanza  that  brings  the  poet  into  closer  contact  with 
the  shark.  Follow  the  format  used  by  Pratt  for  “The  Shark.”  Use  descriptiye  ^ 
language  to  create  emotion.  Before  you  begin  writing,  consider  the  following 
questions: 

m # 

• Where  is  the  poet  in  relation  to  the  shark?  On  a boat?  In  the  water? 

• Does  the  shark  come  back  into  the  harbour? 

• Where  do  the  poet  and  the  shark  meet? 


maritime:  having 
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Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
questions  2 and  3 of  Section  1 . 


In  Lesson  1,  you’ve  explored  poetry  of  the  seasons  and  you’ve  experienced  an 
encounter  with  a shark  through  a descriptive  lyric  poem.  In  the  next  lesson,  you  will 
experience  more  encounters  with  nature  through  a different  text — storytelling. 


Imagine  a world  without  books,  radio,  television,  or  computers.  How  could  people 
share  their  knowledge  and  record  their  history?  What  would  they  do  to  pass  the 
time — especially  during  the  long  evening  hours?  How  would  they  entertain 
themselves  and  each  other?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  obvious:  they  would 
tell  stories. 

What  are  your  favourite  stories?  Who  are  your  favourite  storytellers?  What  stories  do 
you  like  to  tell?  Are  you  a good  storyteller?  Almost  everyone  loves  to  hear  and  tell 
stories.  Storytelling  is  an  ancient  art.  Stories  can  be  written  down  for  others  to  read. 
They  can  also  be  told  and  retold  orally.  Stories  can  be  long  or  short.  They  can  be  in 
prose  or  poetic  form.  Some  are  created  simply  to  entertain,  while  others  are  meant  to 
instruct  or  explain. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ll  discover  more  about  the  continuing  importance  and  role  of  the 
storyteller  in  our  lives.  You  will  then  focus  on  myths  and  how  they  helped  your 
ancient  ancestors  make  sense  of  their  world.  As  you  work  through  the  lesson,  look 
for  ways  in  which  the  earliest  of  stories  are  similar  to  the  stories  people  tell  today. 


r-ri&mwrsi 


The  Oral  Tradition 


There  was  a time  without  print  and  media,  a 
time  before  even  the  alphabet  was  invented. 

This  period  is  called  “prehistory”  because 
the  people  living  during  those  times  could 
not  record  their  history  in  writing.  Instead 
people  told  stories  to  each  other— in  the  oral 
tradition. 

Each  community  had  its  own  professional 
storyteller.  It  was  the  job  of  the  storyteller  to 
pass  on  the  history  and  beliefs  of  the 
community.  Before  a storyteller  died,  he  or 
she  would  teach  the  stories  to  a younger 
person,  and  then  that  person  would  carry  on 
the  tradition.  Once  the  phonetic  alphabet 
was  invented,  passing  on  the  stories  of  a 
culture  through  storytelling  was  no  longer  a 
need.  However,  people  today  still  enjoy 
listening  to  storytellers. 

A number  of  years  ago,  Jim  Henson  (most  famous  for  his  Mnppets)  developed  a TV 
series  called  The  Storyteller.  Here  is  how  each  episode  was  introduced: 

When  people  told  themselves  their  past  with  stories,  explained  their  present  with 

stories,  foretold  the  future  with  stories,  the  best  place  by  the  fire  was  kept  for 

The  Storyteller.^ 


1.  a.  What  do  you  think  this  introduction  to  The  Storyteller  emphasizes  about  the 
role  and  importance  of  the  storyteller? 

b.  Who  has  the  “the  best  place  by  the  fire”  in  today’s  society?  How  do  you  feel 
about  this? 


Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  46  in  the  Appendix. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


There  are  people  in  some  remote  areas  of  the  world  that  have  no 
alphabet  for  their  languages.  These  people  still  rely  on  the  oral 
tradition— or  storytelling— to  carry  into  the  future  their  culture. 


' “The  Story  Teller”  (Hollywood:  The  Jim  Henson  Company,  1987),  <http://www.blue52.uk/Games/Storyteller/ 
storyteller.htm  > (8  April  2002).  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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Ms.  Mullings:  Storytellers  are  everywhere.  Can  you  give  me  some  examples  of  where 
you  might  come  in  contact  with  them? 

Mei-Ly:  My  grandfather  likes  to  spin  a good  yarn. 

Dakota:  You  should  hear  my  mother  when  she  gets  going. 

Lee:  What  about  television  and  the  movies?  Don’t  they  tell  stories? 

Ms.  Mullings:  You’re  absolutely  right,  Lee!  Today,  stories  are  told  through  many 
media.  Who— or  what — else  tells  stories? 

Naseem:  There  are  lots  of  stories  posted  on  the  Internet,  and  we  can  read  stories  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Tara:  We  hear  stories  on  the  radio.  What  about  song  lyrics?  A lot  of  songs  are 

narratives. 


Lee:  Comedians  tell  stories.  Aren’t  most  jokes  narratives? 

Eric:  Books!  A little  obvious,  but  somebody  had  to  say  it. 

Ms.  Mullings:  I guess  my  point  has  been  made.  Stories  are  all  around  us.  We  hear, 
read,  and  view  hundreds  of  stories  every  day  of  our  lives. 


Besides  novelists,  poets,  playwrights,  and  scriptwriters,  many  other  people  make  a 
living  from  telling  stories.  At  the  very  least,  storytelling  is  a big  part  of  their  jobs.  You 
come  into  contact  with  many  of  these  people  every  day. 

2.  On  your  own  or  with  a partner  or  small  group,  brainstorm  a list  of  people  who, 
in  one  way  or  another,  tell  stories  for  a living. 

Compare  your  list  with  the  one  on  page  46  in  the  Appendix. 
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Myths 


People  have  always  felt  the  need  to  be  able  to  explain  things  and  to  understand  their 
world.  Myths  are  people’s  earliest  attempts  to  explain  their  world  and  how  it  works. 
A myth  is  a traditional  story  about  superhuman  beings,  usually  explaining  the  origin 
of  natural  events  or  cultural  practices. 

Before  the  development  of  modern  science,  people  invented  stories  that  helped  them 
to  make  sense  of  their  world.  To  explain  lightning,  for  example,  the  ancient  Greeks 
told  the  story  of  the  great  god  Zeus.  When  Zeus  was  angry  with  humans,  he  would 
hurl  a lightning  bolt  from  the  top  of  Mount  Olympus.  Ancient  peoples  had  stories  or 
myths  to  explain  everything — from  the  changing  of  the  seasons  to  the  blossoming  of 
a beautiful  flower. 


Mr.  Ference:  Do  you  know  of  any  other  myths  that  attempt  to  explain  our  world? 

Mei-Ly:  Wasn’t  there  a Greek  sun  god  who  drove  his  flaming  chariot  across  the  sky? 
That  myth  explained  the  movement  of  the  sun  from  east  to  west. 

Mr.  Ference:  The  name  of  that  sun  god  was  Helios.  Have  you  heard  the  story  about 
the  day  that  his  son  Phaeton  got  permission  to  drive  the  chariot  across  the  sky? 

Dakota:  No,  but  please  tell  us.  We  love  a good  story. 

Mr.  Ference:  Phaeton  was  a typical  teenager  who  desperately  wanted  to  drive  the 
“family  car.”  But  in  this  case,  the  family  car  was  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun. 
Phaeton  tricked  his  father  into  letting  him  drive  the  chariot.  His  father  warned 
him  of  the  dangers,  but  the  son  would  not  listen.  Sound  familiar?  Anyway, 
Phaeton  took  the  chariot  out;  and,  for  a while,  all  went  well.  Then  he  lost 
control.  The  chariot — the  sun — came  too  close  to  the  earth,  and  the  intense  heat 
created  the  deserts  and  darkened  the  skin  of  some  people.  Phaeton  got  the 
chariot  to  climb  higher;  but  it  climbed  too  far,  and  the  absence  of  the  sun’s  heat 
created  the  polar  ice  caps.  Eventually,  the  god  Zeus  had  to  hurl  a lightning  bolt  to 
stop  Phaeton  and  the  chariot. 
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Lee:  So  that’s  how  the  ancient  Greeks  explained  deserts  and  ice  caps  and  the 
diversity  in  people’s  skin  colours! 

Mr.  Ference:  Yes.  Who  else  knows  of  a myth  that  explains  something  about  our 
world? 

Lee:  1 read  a book  of  Chinese  myths.  The  one  1 liked  the  best  was  about  Yi,  the 
Excellent  Archer.  In  this  story,  the  earth  was  almost  destroyed  because  there 
were  ten  suns  heating  it.  Yi  saved  the  earth  with  his  bow  and  arrows  by  shooting 
nine  of  the  suns  out  of  the  sky. 

Naseem:  1 read  a Native  myth  about  a giant  who  lay  down  and  died  beside  a lake. 
The  giant  then  turned  into  a mountain  range  that  can  still  be  seen  today.  I saw  a 
picture  of  the  area,  and  it  does  look  a bit  like  a person  lying  down. 


Write  about  a myth  whose  details  you  can  recall.  Retell  it  briefly. 

In  Lesson  1,  you  read  three  poems  that  described  seasons.  You  are  about  to  read  a 
Greek  myth  that  explains  why  the  seasons  change.  You  may  find  the  Greek  names  in 
the  myth  a bit  intimidating,  so  a pronunciation  key  has  been  included  here  to  help 
you.  Take  a look  at  it  before  you  read  the  story. 


Pronunciation  Key 


Persephone 


par'  sef  ane 


Zeus 


Demeter 


Hermes 


Hecate 


Hades 


Poseidon 


pa'  sid  an 


di'  met  ar 


'ha  des 


'hek  ate 


'ziis 


'har  mez 


a as  in  hay;  e as  in  easy;  e as  in  bet;  i in  as  ice;  i as  in  bit;  ii  as  in  boot 


Now  turn  to  page  324  of  Crossroads  10  and  read  “Persephone.”  Then  respond  to  the 
following  questions. 

3.  Do  questions  l.a.  to  l.d.  on  page  326  of  Crossroads  10. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  46  in  the  Appendix. 


You  might  find  it  interesting  to  read  some  other  myths  that  involve  trickery  and 
betrayal.  Ask  your  librarian  to  help  you  find  some  information,  or  if  you  have  access 
to  the  Internet,  use  your  favourite  search  engine  to  explore  myths.  Following  are 
some  suggestions  to  get  you  started: 

• Hercules 

• Jason  and  the  Argonauts 

• Medusa 

• How  Glooscap  Found  Summer 

• Spring  Defeats  Winter,  a Seneca-Northeast  Woodlands  Legend 

• Stolen  Thunder,  a Norse  myth 


4.  Do  question  3,  “Writing  a Myth”  on  page  327  of  Crossroads  10.  Read  the 

directions  carefully  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  a clear  idea  of  what  you 
are  to  do.  As  you  develop  your  myth,  be  sure  that  you  use  a tone  and  a level  of 
language  that  will  suit  your  format  and  your  audience.  Remember  to  use 
personification  in  your  myth. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  47  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
question  4 of  Section  1 . 
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What's  the  difference  between  a myth  and  a legend 


D 


Both  are  traditional  stories.  A myth  is  about 
superhuman  beings,  and  it  usually  explains 
the  origin  of  natural  events.  A legend  glorifies 
a hero  or  great  event.  The  difference  is  slight, 
and  the  terms  are  often  interchanged. 


Try  rewriting  a scene  from  the  story  of 
Persephone  as  a scene  for  a play.  Choose  a 
scene  from  the  story  that  appeals  to  you  and 
turn  it  into  a script. 

Before  you  begin  writing,  you  may  find  it 
helpful  to  review  “The  Elements  of  a Drama” 
on  page  40  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 


In  this  lesson,  you  looked  at  the  oral  tradition 
of  storytelling.  In  particular,  you  examined  how 
myths  have  been  used  by  diverse  cultures  to 
explain  encounters  with  nature.  In  the  next 
lesson,  you  will  explore  a modern  form  of 
storytelling — a magazine  article. 
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Have  you  ever  read  newspaper  or  magazine  headlines  like  these?  Why  do  you  think 
such  stories  attract  attention?  Is  it  because  people  are  morbidly  curious?  Is  it  because 
grizzly  bear  encounters  are  relatively  rare  and  unusual  and  people  are  eager  to 
experience  the  unusual?  Or,  is  it  a way  for  people  to  encounter  nature  without 
endangering  themselves?  Perhaps,  it  is  a combination  of  all  of  these. 

In  this  lesson,  you  will  read  a magazine  article  to  experience  a grizzly  bear  attack. 
The  article,  which  appeared  in  the  May  1996  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest,  is  a 
suspenseful,  true-life  account  of  two  young  women  who  encounter  a grizzly  bear 
while  hiking  in  the  Selkirk  Mountains  of  British  Columbia. 

Read  “Attacked  by  a Mountain  Grizzly!”  on  page  282  of  Crossroads  10  to  discover  the 
outcome  of  this  encounter  with  nature.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions  in 
your  notebook.  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 

1.  Do  questions  l.a.  to  l.c.  on  page  287  of  Crossroads  10. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  47  in  the  Appendix. 
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Write  a description  of  a wild  animal  that  you  have  observed  in  its  natural 
setting.  A natural  setting  may  be  anything  from  the  countryside  to  a 
wilderness  park  or  even  a city  park.  Remember,  descriptions  don’t  have  to  be 
limited  to  paragraphs.  Try  writing  a descriptive  poem. 


A Magazine  Article 


Although  “Attacked  by  a Mountain  Grizzly!”  is  a non-fiction  magazine  article,  it 
contains  many  elements  of  fiction.  Review  the  part  that  plot,  setting,  character, 
foreshadowing,  suspense,  and  tone  play  in  the  short  story.  (These  elements  were 
discussed  in  Module  1 and  Module  4.)  Then  reread  “Attacked  by  a Mountain 
Grizzly!”  to  see  how  the  writer  used  these  elements  in  her  magazine  article.  Think 
about  the  following  questions  as  you  read: 

• How  does  the  writer  create  suspense? 

• How  is  foreshadowing  used? 

• How  does  the  description  of  the  setting  contribute  to  the  tone  of  the  article? 

• What  details  make  the  characters — human  and  animal — come  alive  for  you,  the 
reader? 
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2.  Do  you  think  that  the  writer’s  use  of  elements  of  fiction  in  a non-fiction  format  is 
effective?  Why,  or  why  not? 

Compare  your  response  to  the  one  on  page  47  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
question  5 of  Section  1 . 


Ms.  Mullings:  In  this  section,  you  have  experienced  different  encounters  with  nature 
by  examining  a variety  of  texts.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  texts  that  you  studied 
in  this  course  where  you  encountered  nature? 

Lee:  We  encountered  nature  when  we  read  the  novels  Deathwatch  and  Dare. 

Naseem:  “To  Build  a Fire”  dealt  with  nature  using  two  different  texts— as  a short 
story  and  as  a storyboard. 

Eric:  “Never  Cry  Wolf”  is  another  encounter  with  nature  that  used  different  texts.  We 
read  the  article  about  the  filming  of  it  and  I watched  the  feature  film. 

Dakota:  What  about  that  opinion  essay  about  using  animals  in  research?  Or  the 
interview  with  Jane  Goodall?  Those  are  different  texts,  and  they  are  about 
experiences  with  nature. 

Tara:  We  didn’t  read  it  in  class,  but  the  art  essay  called  “David  Blackwood’s 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador”  from  Crossroads  10  is  another  kind  of  text  that 
involves  encounters  with  nature. 

Ms.  Mullings:  Wow!  I’m  impressed!  Those  are  all  good  examples. 
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Conclusion 


You  have  had  the  opportunity  in  this  section  to 
experience  several  encounters  with  nature.  You 
basked  in  the  summer  sunshine,  shivered  in  the 
winter  cold,  watched  a shark  knife  through  the 
water,  and  fought  off  a grizzly  attack— all 
without  leaving  your  chair.  You  were  able  to 
experience  these  different  encounters  through 
diverse  texts. 

In  working  through  Section  1 of  this  module,  you 
have  practised  your  communication  skills  by 

• listening  to  a variety  of  poems 

• viewing  visual  representations 

• exploring  storytelling 

• writing  an  original  myth 

• reading  a magazine  article 

• practising  your  oral  language  skills 


As  you  worked  through  the  lessons  in  this  section,  you  also  reviewed  and  applied 
concepts  that  you  learned  in  earlier  modules.  In  the  next  section,  you  will  continue 
to  review,  and  you  will  be  given  some  test-writing  strategies  to  help  you  prepare  for 
your  final  test. 


Go  to  page  9 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
question  6 of  Section  1 . 
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Testing  and  Reviewing 

Does  the  thought  of  writing  a test  make  you  nervous?  Writing  tests  can  cause  a great  deal  of  anxiety  for 
students.  Throughout  your  school  career,  you  have  probably  written  many  tests,  but  how  much  do  you 
really  understand  about  the  purposes  of  tests  and  test  questions?  Tests  are  designed  to  measure  your 
ability  to  recall  and  use  the  information  and  skills  you  have  acquired.  They  help  to  indicate  if  you  are 
ready  to  progress  to  the  next  level.  Knowing  how  to  approach  a test  and  various  types  of  test  questions 
can  ease  your  nervousness  and  enable  you  to  answer  those  questions  effectively. 

This  section  will  help  you  prepare  for  the  final  test  that  you  will  write  at  the  end  of  this  course.  To  help 
you  get  the  mark  that  you  are  capable  of  achieving,  you  will  look  at  the  types  of  questions  you  will  be 
expected  to  answer  and  consider  strategies  for  answering  questions. 


Section  2:  Testing  and  Reviewing 
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Test  Questions 


You  have  written  many  tests  throughout  your  school  career.  Think  back  over 
all  your  experiences  in  writing  tests. 

• What  was  the  best  test  experience  you  ever  had? 

• What  made  it  so  positive? 

• What  was  your  worst  test  experience? 

• What  made  it  so  negative? 


Recall  the  last  test  you  wrote.  For  which  subject  was  it?  What  kinds  of  questions 
were  on  the  test?  Common  types  of  test  questions  include  multiple  choice,  short 
answer,  matching,  and  long  answer  or  essay-type  questions.  Test  questions  may  ask 
you  to  recall  information  or  to  give  a personal  response  to  a piece  of  literature  or  a 
visual  representation. 

1,  What  kind  of  question  do  you  prefer  to  answer?  Why? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  47  in  the  Appendix. 
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Studying  for  tests  will  differ  according  to  the  type  of  test  you  write.  For  example,  if  a 
test  is  all  multiple  choice,  you  will  need  to  focus  on  details.  If  it  is  short  answer,  then 
you  should  focus  on  what  the  important  ideas  are.  And,  if  the  question  asks  for  a 
long  answer,  you  should  be  able  to  show  that  you  know  your  subject  matter  in  some 
detail.  You  should  also  show  that  you  understand  the  correct  format  required  in  your 
answer.  Most  tests  you  write  are  combination  tests — they  use  some  of  each  type  of 
question. 

Following  are  the  types  of  questions  you  can  expect  to  encounter  on  the  final  test  for 
most  subjects,  including  English  Language  Arts  10-2,  and  some  strategies  to  help  you 
in  answering  them. 

Multiple-Choice  Questions 


Tara:  1 like  multiple-choice  questions. 

Lee:  Not  me! 

Mr.  Ference:  Why  do  you  like  them,  Tara? 

Tara:  Because  you  don’t  have  to  do  any  writing,  you  don’t  lose  marks  for  spelling 
mistakes  or  grammar  errors.  And,  usually  each  question  is  only  worth  one  mark; 
so  if  you  don’t  get  a question  right,  you  don’t  lose  a lot  of  marks. 

Mr.  Ference:  Those  are  valid  reasons.  Lee,  why  don’t  you  like  multiple-choice 
questions? 

Lee:  For  one  thing,  there  are  no  part  marks.  Your  answer  is  either  100  percent  right 
or  100  percent  wrong.  You  don’t  get  any  credit  for  demonstrating  that  you  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Multiple-choice  questions  aren’t  as  easy  as  some 
people  think. 

Mr.  Ference:  Lee  is  right.  The  fact  is  multiple-choice  questions  can  be  quite  difficult. 
Students  often  don’t  treat  this  type  of  question  as  carefully  as  they  should,  and 
marks  suffer  as  a result.  To  make  your  task  easier,  try  the  strategy  that  follows. 
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In  a multiple-choice  question,  there  are  usually  four  possible  answers.  One  answer  is 
usually  far-fetched;  another  is  plainly  incorrect.  This  leaves  the  correct  answer  and 
an  answer  that  is  close  to  being  correct.  If  you  can  narrow  the  responses  down  to  the 
correct  answer  and  the  nearly  correct  answer,  then  you  have  a fifty-fifty  chance  of 
choosing  the  correct  response. 


As  you  read  a multiple-choice  question,  cover  up  the 
answers  with  your  hand.  Then  write  what  you  think  the 
answer  is.  Next  compare  your  answer  with  the  four 
possible  answers  to  see  if  you  have  a match. 

In  a multiple-choice  test,  you  never  get  the  opportunity  to 
explain  what  you  mean  by  your  answer.  You  are  expected 
to  know  specific  information  and  facts.  Therefore,  in 
studying  for  a multiple-choice  test,  you  must  learn  the 
concepts  carefully.  Multiple-choice  questions  may  ask  you 
to  identify  specific  names,  facts,  or  events  and  associate 
them  with  other  names,  facts,  or  events;  recognize 
definitions;  complete  sentences;  or  fill  in  the  blanks. 

2.  How  does  a multiple-choice  question  test  your  ability? 


Compare  your  response  to  the  one  on  page  48  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  5 of  Section  2* 
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Matching  Questions 


Can  you  separate  one  fact  from  another?  Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  two 
similar  terms?  A matching  question  tests  your  ability  to  associate  facts.  Do  you 
remember,  for  example,  the  difference  between  fiction  and  non-fiction,  or  a novel 
and  a short  story? 

The  following  matching  question  tests  your  understanding  of  various  terms  you 
studied  in  this  course. 

3.  Match  each  of  the  following  terms  with  the  correct  definition. 


Term 

a.  audience 

f. 

simile 

b.  representing 

g- 

connotation 

c.  text 

h. 

script 

d.  alliteration 

i. 

fiction 

e.  mood 

j- 

theme 

Definition 

i.  a kind  of  comparison  where  the  words  like  or  as  are  used 

ii.  the  repetition  of  the  initial  consonant  sound  in  words 

iii.  the  person  or  group  addressed  by  a writer  or  speaker 

iv.  print  or  non-print  material  that  communicates  a message 

V.  prose  writing,  especially  short  stories  and  novels,  that  tells  about  imaginary 
people  or  events 

vi.  the  main  idea  or  intended  message  of  a piece  of  literature;  the  author’s 
comment  on  some  aspect  of  life 

vii.  the  sending  of  a message  through  visual  means 

viii.  the  atmosphere  or  feeling  that  pervades  a piece  of  writing  or  a work  of  art 

ix.  an  added  meaning  to  a word  that  suggests  something  positive  or  negative 

X.  a story  written  to  be  performed  as  a play,  movie,  or  TV  show;  it  also 
contains  stage  directions  and  instructions  for  the  actors 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  48  in  the  Appendix. 
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C&sm  2:  Written  Responses 


In  Lesson  1 , the  types  of  test  questions  that 
you  reviewed  don't  ask  you  to  write  your 
own  answers.  In  this  lesson,  you'll  review  test 
questions  that  require  written  responses. 


Those  are  the  kinds  of  test 
questions  that  I feel  most 
comfortable  answerins. 


Short-Answer  Questions 

Short-answer  questions  usually  range  from  two  to  five  marks  in  value.  They  allow 
the  marker  to  award  partial  marks  for  evidence  of  knowledge.  When  answering  this 
type  of  question,  consider  the  mark  value  attached  to  the  question.  If,  for  example, 
the  value  is  two  marks,  then  you  can  successfully  respond  by  stating  your  answer 
and  providing  one  example  to  support  your  statement.  If  the  mark  value  is  higher, 
you  will  have  to  give  more  information.  A general  rule  to  follow  is  one  mark  for  each 
fact  or  explanation. 


Remember,  expectations 
increase  as  the  mark  value 


1.  What  does  a short-answer  question  allow  that  a multiple-choice  question  does 
not?  Answer  in  complete  sentences. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  48  in  the  Appendix. 
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Students  often  lose  marks  on  short-answer  questions  because  they  fail  to  understand 
what  they  are  being  asked  to  do  and  give  only  a very  general  answer.  For  example, 
look  at  the  following  question: 

In  the  intetview  “Jane  Goodall  and  the  Chimps"  (pase  300  in  Crossroads  10),  what 
qualities  does  Goodall  sussest  are  necessary  to  become  a sood  animal  observer? 


The  answer  that  follows  is  too  general.  It  doesn’t  answer  the  question  or  provide 
support  from  the  selection. 


Q&&dcdl  that  a fie/iAxm  koA^  iiJze  JpA  hxmnA. 


The  following  answer  is  much  more  specific  and 
provides  details  from  the  selection  as  support. 


Q(K»dalL  impheA  that  a peMrm  koA  h-  kcm^ 
(j/ieat  pxdAence  and  he  aide  to-  trdeAoie 

crmddixmA  te  accmcdelif  okieeue  Uie 
kaluii  ajj'  ammaii.  UJken  dke  moA  jfpnA,  dke  kid  'm 
a had,  Idtle,  dank  kenJixmie  jpA  IjCUiA-and- 

a-kaLjj'  km/iA  te  (drAerwe  krm^  ckichenA  Lup  ecjepi. 


Sometimes  a short-answer  question  will  have  two  parts,  as  in  the  following  example: 


What  would  you  be  willins  to  do  for  a unique  opportunity  such  as  Goodall 
experienced?  Explain  your  response  with  detailed  support. 


In  your  answer  to  this  kind  of  question,  be  sure  to  deal  with  both  parts  of  the 
question. 


When  you  see  the  word  explain  in  a question, 
you  are  beins  asked  to  show  that  you 
really  understand  the  topic  being  discussed. 


Always  answer  short-answer  questions  in  complete  sentences  unless  instructed  to  do 
otherwise.  By  completing  sentences,  you  explain  your  ideas,  which  results  in  clear 
communication. 
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2.  Explain  how  the  man’s  death  in  the  story  “To  Build  a Fire”  (page  99  in 
Crossroads  10)  is  foreshadowed.  (Hint:  Show  that  you  understand  what 
foreshadowing  is.) 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  48  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  2 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to 
questions  6 and  7 of  Section  2. 


Long-Answer  Questions 

This  type  of  question  is  used  when  your  teacher  wants  to  test  how  well  you  know  a 
integrate:  bring  concept  and  how  you  integrate  your  thoughts  using  that  idea.  You  will  be  marked 

for  format  as  well  as  for  the  thought  and  information  you  include;  therefore,  your 
answer  must  be  recorded  in  the  format  required  by  the  question. 

For  example,  if  a letter  format  is  called  for, 
make  sure  you  use  the  complete  format  for  a 
personal  or  formal  letter.  As  well,  make  sure 
your  tone  is  appropriate  for  the  target 
audience  of  the  letter. 

If  a paragraph  response  is  called  for,  use  the 
proper  paragraph  format.  Use  a topic 
sentence,  present  your  ideas  in  logical  order, 
and  make  sure  you  end  with  a concluding 
statement.  There  are  three  basic  techniques 
for  organizing  a paragraph: 

• sequence 

• comparing  and  contrasting 

• cause  and  effect 

When  writers  present  their  material  in  a 
time-order  pattern,  it  follows  a sequence. 

Paragraphs  organized  by  sequence  use 
transition  words  such  as  first,  next,  then,  before,  after,  and  finally. 

Writers  compare  or  contrast  ideas  or  things  when  they  want  to  show  how  these 
ideas  or  things  are  alike  or  different.  To  draw  attention  to  the  differences  or 
similarities,  they  will  use  phrases  such  as  on  the  other  hand,  similarly,  in  contrast,  in 
comparison,  and  likewise. 
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When  a writer  wants  to  show  how  certain  events  or  ideas  can  cause,  or  lead  to, 
another  event  or  idea,  they  use  the  cause-and-effect  approach  to  writing  a paragraph. 
A paragraph  written  to  show  cause  and  effect  will  contain  such  expressions  as 
consequently,  due  to,  because  of,  as  a result,  and  this,  in  turn. 


In  a long-answer  type  of  question,  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  plenty  of 
examples.  When  you  make  a point  in  your 
answer,  try  to  support  it  with  an  example. 

J 


In  a long  answer,  be  sure  that  you  stay  on  topic.  Students  who  do  poorly  on 
long-answer  questions  generally  do  so  because  they  are  off-topic.  Closely  related  to 
this  is  the  tendency  to  include  details  that  are  unrelated  to  the  topic  they  are  writing 
about. 

Using  the  Test  as  a Reference 

Usually  when  you  write  a test,  you  don’t  have  access  to  any  reference  books.  This 
doesn’t  mean  you’re  all  alone.  You  can  use  your  test  booklet  as  a reference! 

• Use  your  test  as  a dictionary.  The  test  booklet  is  full  of  words.  Refer  to  them  to 
check  spelling.  If  you  are  unsure  what  a word  means,  see  if  it  is  used  again  in 
the  test  booklet.  By  comparing  the  ways  in  which  the  word  is  used,  you  can 
usually  figure  out  what  the  word  means. 

• Let  your  test  booklet  serve  as  a model  for 
punctuation.  For  example,  if  you  are  not  sure  if  you 
have  used  commas  or  quotation  marks  correctly, 
check  to  see  how  they  are  used  in  the  booklet. 

• Use  the  test  booklet  to  help  structure  your  writing.  If 
you  have  difficulty  writing  paragraphs,  why  not  use 
the  paragraphs  in  the  booklet  to  guide  you  in  writing 
your  paragraphs?  Or,  if  you  have  trouble  writing 
correct  sentences,  use  the  variety  of  sentence 
examples  in  the  booklet  to  guide  you  in  your 
sentence  writing. 
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Visual  Communication 


In  the  final  test  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2,  there  will  be  a section  on  visual 
communication.  You  will  be  expected  to  view  a visual  representation  and  answer 
questions  about  it.  For  example,  you  might  be  asked  what  happened  just  before  the 
photograph  was  taken.  What  is  happening  now?  What  will  happen  next?  Other 
questions  that  you  might  be  asked  to  write  about  include  the  following: 

• What  is  the  relationship  of  the  people  in  the  picture? 

• What  is  the  significance  of  an  object  in  the  picture? 

• What  is  the  mood  of  the  picture? 


In  writing  about  a visual  representation, 
always  say  what  you  think  about  the  image 
that  you  see,  but  also  refer  to  details  in  the 
picture  that  will  support  your  comments. 
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Look  at  the  photograph  that  follows. 


3.  It  seems  clear  that  this  is  not  a happy  picture.  But  how  do  you  know?  Give  three 
details  from  the  picture  that  led  you  to  your  conclusion.  (Hint:  Look  at  the  girl’s 
actions,  her  posture,  and  her  facial  expression.) 


4.  Imagine  you  are  the  girl  in  the  picture.  What  is  happening?  How  do  you  feel? 
Write  your  thoughts  in  a short  paragraph. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  48  in  the  Appendix. 
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In  looking  at  any  visual  representation,  think  of  yourself  as  a detective.  The  details  in 
the  picture  are  your  clues;  you  examine  all  the  clues  and  then  draw  your 
conclusions. 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to 
question  8 of-Sectlon  2. 


Of  all  the  material  in  your  English  Language  Arts  10-2  course,  which  material 
do  you  feel  you  know  best?  Why?  Which  do  you  most  need  to  review?  Why? 

Write  two  or  three  questions  about  the  material  that  you  think  you  need  to 
review. 


You’ve  carefully  reviewed  the  concepts  that  you 
studied  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2.  You  feel 
confident  that  you  “know  your  stuff.”  You’re  ready  to 
write  the  test! 

When  you  sit  down  to  write  a test,  you  are  usually 
given  a set  amount  of  time  in  which  to  complete  the 
test.  As  soon  as  you  receive  your  test  booklet,  take  a 
few  minutes  to  plan  how  you  will  use  your  time. 

Many  students  do  poorly  on  tests  because  they  do  not 
budget  their  time  wisely. 

Your  time  should  be  distributed  according  to  the 
number  of  marks  for  each  question.  If  the  test  is  two 
hours  long  and  the  first  question  is  worth  25  percent, 
then  you  should  not  spend  more  than  25  percent  of 
your  time,  or  30  minutes,  on  that  question.  Be  sure  to 
leave  yourself  5 or  10  minutes  at  the  end  to  proofread 
your  answers.  This  can  save  you  valuable  marks. 


1.  What  should  you  use  as  your  guide  for  assigning  time  to  questions? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  48  in  the  Appendix. 


Questions  on  tests  generally  fall  into  the  following  three  groups: 

• 1 know  the  answer  to  this. 

• 1 know  something  about  this. 

• 1 know  very  little  or  nothing  about  this. 

The  first  group  is  made  up  of  questions  for  which 
you  know  the  answers.  These  are  “sure  things.” 

They  deserve  more  of  your  time  because  they  are 
sure  marks  for  you. 

The  second  group  is  made  up  of  questions  for 
which  you  “kind  of”  know  the  answers.  Although 
you  will  probably  get  partial  marks  for  these 
questions,  you  should  spend  less  time  on  them. 

The  third  group  of  questions  about  which  you  know  little  or  nothing  are  “long-shot” 
questions.  If  you  run  into  such  a question,  leave  it  and  go  on  to  the  next  question.  If 
you  have  time  left  at  the  end,  then  you  can  go  back  and  attempt  these  long  shots. 
You  may  find  that  your  work  on  the  other  questions  helps  to  jog  your  memory  about 
a long-shot  question,  so  that  it  suddenly  makes  sense  to  you. 

2.  What  are  the  three  categories  of  questions  mentioned  in  this  lesson? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  48  in  the  Appendix. 

Final  Reminders 

When  you  are  writing  your  final  test,  try  to  do  the  following: 

• Look  over  the  entire  test  before  you  start  answering.  Note  any  special 
instructions. 

• Think  carefully  about  each  question  before  you  answer  it. 

• Don’t  waste  time.  If  you  are  stuck,  go  on  to  the  next  question.  Answer  those 
you  know  for  sure.  Come  back  to  the  problem  question  if  you  have  time  at  the 
end. 

• Write  clearly  and  neatly.  Use  pen,  not  pencil. 

• Use  complete  sentences  unless  you’ve  been  told  otherwise. 

• Be  precise  and  concise;  don’t  waste  words.  You  will  be  marked  on  the  quality, 
not  the  quantity. 

• Allow  yourself  time  at  the  end  to  proofread  your  responses  and  to  make  sure 
you  have  answered  everything  you  can. 
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Reflect  on  your  progress  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2.  You  may  wish  to  use 
the  following  questions  as  a guide:  * 

• How  involved  did  I get  in  this  course?  , .i  ‘ 

- ■ ■ , ■ , ■ 

• What  risks  did  I take  in  this  course? 

• What  connections  did  I make  between  the  information  in  the  course 


and  my  life? 

What  have  I noticed  about  the  way  1 learn? 


Have  1 accomplished,  or  moved  toward,  the  goals  1 set  for  myself  at  the 
beginning  of  this  course?  i.  r 


Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you  examined  some  of  the  types  of  questions  you  will  be  expected  to 
answer  on  the  final  test.  You  also  looked  at  some  strategies  for  answering  test 
questions.  Finally,  you  considered  some  strategies  to  use  when  you  sit  down  to  write 
a test.  The  knowledge  you  have  gained  in  this  section  will  help  you  to  do  well  on 
your  test  and  to  achieve  the  mark  you  are  capable  of  achieving. 


You  have  reached  the  end  of  Module  7.  What  have  you  accomplished?  Take  a look. 
You  have 

• experienced  encounters  with  nature  through  a variety  of  texts 

• composed  an  original  myth 

• continued  to  write  in  your  journal 

• added  to  your  vocabulary  log 

• acquired  some  strategies  to  use  in  writing  your  final  test 

You  have  also  reached  the  end  of  English  Language  Arts  10-2.  Throughout  this 
course,  you  have  worked  to  develop  your  understanding  of  yourself  and  the  world 
around  you.  The  modules  may  have  had  different  titles,  but  in  each  one  the  overall 
intent  was  the  same— to  develop  your  writing,  reading,  listening,  speaking,  and 
viewing  skills.  To  say  you  have  successfully  completed  this  course  is  to  say  you  have 
developed  greater  confidence  in  your  abilities,  while  at  the  same  time  developing  a 
greater  understanding  and  respect  for  the  needs  of  others. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 
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' Sussested  Responses 
Image  Credits 


Glossary 


i:' 


free  verse:  a form  of  poetry  written  without  a 
regular  metrical  pattern,  based  on  natural 
expression  and  the  rhythms  of  everyday 
language  rather  than  a specific  form 


narrative:  something  told  as  a story 


oral  tradition:  the  handing  down  of 

information  and  beliefs  by  spoken  word 


legend:  a traditional  story  that  glorifies  a hero 
or  great  event 


stanza:  a group  of  lines  of  poetry  that  are 
arranged  according  to  a fixed  plan 


myth:  a traditional  story  about  superhuman 
beings,  such  as  gods  or  goddesses,  heroes, 
and  monsters,  usually  explaining  the  origin 
of  natural  events  or  cultural  practices 


A stanza  is  a way  of  organizing  a poem, 
much  like  a paragraph  is  used  to  organize 
prose  writing. 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 


1.  What  moment  did  you  choose  to  describe?  Were  you  able  to  use  most  of  your  “brainstorms”  in  your 
description?  Does  your  description  use  vivid  verbs  and  modifiers?  Did  you  use  any  literary  devices, 
such  as  similes  or  metaphors? 

2.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  10:  Responses  will  vary  but  should  be  similar  to  the  following: 

• “Low  Tide  at  St.  Andrews”  describes  the  dreamlike  tranquility  of  an  August  day  by  the  sea. 

• “A  January  Morning”  describes  a cold  winter  morning  in  the  country  in  earlier  times. 

• “Nature”  is  a little  different  from  the  first  two  poems  in  that  it  describes  the  weather  in  a 
country  (Jamaica)  that  doesn’t  have  sharply  defined  seasons.  People  measure  nature’s 
changes  day-by-day  rather  than  by  season. 

3.  a.  “Low  Tide  at  St.  Andrews”  and  “A  January  Morning”  use  regular  rhyme  schemes.  Both  are 

written  in  traditional  formats.  “Low  Tide  at  St.  Andrews”  contains  three  stanzas  with  a regular 
rhyme  pattern.  “A  January  Morning”  is  written  in  a very  specialized  format.  It  is  a sonnet — a 
poem  of  14  lines  and  a specific  rhyme  scheme. 

b.  There  is  no  right  or  wrong  answer  to  this  question.  Some  people  find  that  the  use  of  rhyme 
enhances  their  ability  to  see  and  understand  the  images  of  the  poem.  Others  think  that  rhyme 
makes  the  language  of  the  poem  seem  artificial  and  difficult  to  read. 
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4.  Your  paragraph  will  express  your  opinion.  Did  you  provide  support  for  your  position?  Did  you  refer 
to  visual-art  techniques  when  considering  the  effectiveness  of  the  pictures  or  when  considering 
another  choice  of  visual  communication? 

Following  is  one  student’s  response: 

I think  the  pictures  that  accompany  the  two  poems  are  appropriate.  They  reflect  the  themes  of 
the  poems.  The  photo  that  goes  with  “Low  Tide  at  St.  Andrews”  projects  a dreamlike  calmness. 
The  blue  colour  and  the  horizontal  lines  give  a feeling  of  peace  and  stability.  The  colours  used 
in  the  painting  that  goes  with  “A  January  Morning”  are  grey  and  cold  feeling,  which  fits  the 
imagery  in  the  poem.  The  painting  also  effectively  reflects  the  era  that  is  described  in  the  poem. 

5.  Do  your  shark  associations  have  more  facts  or  more  myths?  What  do  your  discoveries  suggest  about 
the  encounters  between  humans  and  sharks? 

As  a result  of  misinformation  and  myths,  many  people  believe  that  sharks  are  monsters  that  are  to 
be  feared,  hunted,  and  destroyed.  In  reality,  sharks  do  not  target  people  for  food.  Shark  attacks  are 
relatively  rare.  When  they  do  happen,  it  is  usually  a case  of  mistaken  identity  with  the  shark 
mistaking  a human  for  a prey  animal. 

6.  a.  Your  response  will,  of  course,  be  personal.  When  a text  is  read  well,  you  may  find  that  you 

understand  it  better  if  you  listen  to  it.  You  may  have  found  that  you  were  able  to  visualize  the 
shark  more  clearly  as  you  listened  to  the  poem  being  read. 

b.  When  you  listen  to  a poem,  you  may  hear  the  rhythm  of  the  words  and  notice  other  sound 
devices,  such  as  alliteration,  used  by  the  poet  that  were  not  evident  in  a silent  reading.  Was  this 
the  case  when  you  listened  to  the  reading  of  “The  Shark”? 

7.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  10:  The  following  are  words  and  phrases  that  allow  you  to  identify 
the  fish  as  a shark: 

• three-cornered  fin  • smoke-blue 

• knife-edged  • flash  of  a white  throat 

• tubular  • double  row  of  white  teeth 

• tapered  • eyes  of  metallic  grey 

Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  10:  Following  is  one  student’s  response. 

Literary  devices  used  in  the  poem  include  the  following: 

• simile:  “His  fin,  / Like  a piece  of  sheet-iron” 

• metaphor:  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  shark  is  like  a dangerous  submarine  or 
torpedo  (tubular,  tapered,  smoke-blue). 

Colours  used  to  describe  the  shark  are  smoke-blue  and  metallic  grey.  From  these  descriptions,  1 
have  the  impression  that  the  shark  is  cold  and  unfeeling,  like  a machine. 
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Question  l.c.  from  Crossroads  10:  The  scientific  meaning  behind  “his  blood  is  cold”  is  the  fact  that 
the  shark  is  a fish,  not  a mammal,  so  it  is  truly  cold-blooded.  Emotionally,  people  associate 
cold-blooded  with  cruelty  and  a lack  of  feeling  or  emotion.  It  may  also  be  associated  with  fear  and 
death. 

Question  l.d.  from  Crossroads  10:  The  repetition  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  last  stanza  reinforces 
the  descriptive  words  of  the  first  stanzas.  It  leaves  a strong  impression  with  the  reader.  The  return 
to  the  beginning  of  the  poem  may  also  reflect  the  shark’s  circling  of  the  harbour. 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  a.  The  Storyteller  introduction  emphasizes  that  storytellers  have  always  held  positions  of  extreme 

importance.  This  is  symbolized  by  their  being  placed  closest  to  the  fire  (the  choice  spot). 
Remember  that  fire  is  often  used  to  symbolize  life.  Storytellers  were  important  because  they  told 
stories  that  explained  things  and  that  enabled  people  to  understand  who  and  what  they  were 
and  what  their  place  was  in  the  larger  scheme  of  things.  Knowledge  of  the  past  helps  people  to 
prepare  for  the  future. 

b.  Today’s  storytellers  who  have  “the  best  place  by  the  fire”  are  to  be  found  on  TV,  heard  on  the 
radio  or  recorded  music,  read  in  newspapers  or  magazines,  or  accessed  on  the  Internet.  Of 
course,  human  storytellers  are  still  around  in  the  same  way  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago. 

2.  Here  is  a short  list  of  people  who,  one  way  or  another,  tell  stories  for  a living: 

• singers  • musicians  • religious  leaders 

• reporters  • historians  • teachers 

• actors  • journalists  • comedians 

Did  you  come  up  with  others? 

3.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  10:  The  myth  explains  the  reason  for  the  changing  of  the  seasons, 
particularly  the  arrival  of  spring. 

Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  10:  The  story  of  Persephone  is  suitable  for  oral  storytelling;  there  is 
little  dialogue  and  a great  deal  of  description.  It  contains  conflict  and  suspense.  These  are  narrative 
elements  that  serve  to  keep  the  story  alive  and  interesting,  even  after  several  thousand  years. 

Question  l.c.  from  Crossroads  10:  Because  all  species  living  on  Earth  are  nurtured  by  Earth’s 
bounty,  Earth  is  often  identified  as  female.  When  people  refer  to  Earth  as  female,  they  are  making 
an  analogy  between  motherhood  and  birth  and  the  nurturing  aspect  of  Earth. 

Question  l.d.  from  Crossroads  10:  Examples  of  trickery  and  betrayal  in  “Persephone”  include  the 
following: 

• Zeus  and  Hades  conspire  to  trap  Persephone  so  Hades  can  kidnap  her. 

• Zeus  and  Hades  conspire  to  keep  their  plan  from  Demeter. 

• Hades  kidnaps  Persephone  and  tricks  her  into  staying  in  the  underworld  for  part  of  the  year. 
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4.  Question  3 from  Crossroads  10:  Is  your  explanation  of  the  natural  phenomenon  believable?  If 
possible,  share  your  myth  with  a partner  for  editing. 

Use  the  following  checklist  to  help  you  assess  your  myth. 


Is  the  language  that  1 use  suited  to  my  purpose  and  my  audience? 

Does  my  myth  have  a strong  beginning? 

Do  the  characters  and  the  conflict  suit  the  format  and  purpose  for  writing? 

Have  1 effectively  used  personification  in  my  myth? 

Have  1 used  descriptive  language  (vivid  verbs  and  modifiers)? 

Did  1 pay  attention  to  matters  of  correctness? 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  10:  Responses  will  depend  on  your  personal  experience  and  prior 
knowledge. 

Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  10:  Suspense  is  created  by  the  word  attacked  and  by  the  use  of  the 
exclamation  mark.  The  reader  does  not  know  if  the  victim — or  victims — survived  the  attack. 

Question  l.c.  from  Crossroads  10:  Examples  of  the  women’s  courage  include  the  following: 

• Ann  attempted  to  mace  the  bear  a second  time. 

• To  defend  herself,  Ann  played  dead. 

• Christine  kicked  the  bear  to  distract  it  from  Ann. 

• They  helped  each  other  to  make  the  trek  back  to  the  truck. 

You  may  have  listed  other  examples. 

2.  Your  response  will  be  your  personal  opinion,  but  be  sure  you  supply  sound  reasoning.  Most  would 
agree  that  by  using  elements  of  fiction  in  a non-fiction  format,  the  writer  has  used  an  effective 
strategy.  By  using  this  strategy,  the  writer  arouses  the  reader’s  interest  and  creates  suspense  to 
maintain  the  reader’s  interest.  She  effectively  establishes  the  tone  of  the  article,  making  the 
encounter  and  the  characters  come  alive. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  Responses  here  will  be  entirely  personal.  You  might  say  you  prefer  multiple-choice  or  matching 
questions  because  you  only  have  to  choose  an  answer,  not  make  one  up.  Or,  you  might  say  you 
prefer  long-answer  or  essay-type  questions  because  they  give  you  a chance  to  show  what  you  know. 
Did  you  explain  the  reason  for  your  choice? 


2.  Generally,  multiple-choice  questions  test  your  understanding  of  specific  information  and  concepts. 


a. 

iii 

£. 

i 

b. 

vii 

g- 

ix 

c. 

iv 

h. 

X 

d. 

ii 

i. 

V 

e. 

viii 

j- 

vi 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  In  a short-answer  question,  you  may  be  given  partial  marks  for  an  answer  that  shows  evidence  of 
knowledge  about  the  topic.  This  would  not  be  the  case  in  a multiple-choice  question. 

2.  The  author  gives  several  hints  in  the  story  that  the  man  will  not  survive.  For  example,  the  author 
emphasizes  how  cold  it  is — colder  than  the  man  realized,  so  cold  that  his  spit  crackles.  The  man’s 
face  begins  to  freeze,  and  his  feet  are  numb,  even  when  he’s  walking.  Moreover,  his  hand  goes 
numb  instantly  when  he  takes  his  mitten  off.  After  he  has  walked  several  miles,  he  realizes  that  it’s 
colder  than  he  has  ever  experienced.  The  dog  is  also  unhappy  about  travelling  in  the  cold, 
emphasizing  that  it  is  too  cold  for  both  man  and  animal. 

The  author  also  says  that  the  man  is  a newcomer  “without  imagination,”  implying  that  he  lacks  the 
experience  and  the  ability  to  foresee  the  dangers  that  he  could  encounter  while  travelling  alone  in 
such  conditions.  The  man  observes  several  places  where  springs  could  have  created  pools  of  water 
hidden  under  the  snow.  He  has  two  close  calls.  On  one  occasion  he  forces  the  dog  to  go  first,  and 
the  dog  falls  through  and  gets  wet.  When  the  man  does  fall  through  the  ice,  the  author  has 
prepared  the  reader  for  this  disaster.  Also,  the  man’s  inexperience  prepares  the  reader  for  the  snow 
falling  on  the  fire  and  killing  it. 

3.  The  girl  is  pushing  her  hair  back  and  holding  her  head  as  if  in  despair.  She  is  hunched  tensely  over 
her  work.  She  has  a frustrated  expression  on  her  face  and  looks  as  if  she  is  about  to  cry.  It  appears 
that  she  is  having  difficulty  writing  a satisfactory  response — the  crumpled  paper  adds  to  this 
impression. 

4.  Compare  your  thoughts  to  the  following. 

I don’t  know  what  to  write;  none  of  the  topics  appeal  to  me.  Everything  I put  down  sounds 
wrong.  I’ll  never  get  it  done  on  time.  I wish  I’d  paid  more  attention  when  we  were  working  on 
this  unit. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  You  should  look  at  the  number  of  marks  given  for  the  question.  For  example,  if  a question  is  worth 
20  percent  of  the  total  mark,  then  you  should  spend  roughly  20  percent  of  your  time  on  that 
question. 

2.  The  three  categories  are  sure  things,  kind  ofs,  and  long  shots. 
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